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retaliated upon the stragglers. A general lost more
soldiers from the boors in a retreat than he did from the
enemy in a battle that went against him. The sick and
the wounded, left behind by their comrades, experienced
in their own persons the tortures they had inflicted in
the day of their strength and power. Famine and pesti-
lence followed in the wake of the armies. There was no
pity, no reverence, no devotion. Wolfish ferocity, blas-
phemous impiety, unbridled lust, bore sway over the
words and deeds of men. Whole districts went put
of cultivation, and were restored to forest and wilderness.
The wretched inhabitants, such of them as were left
alive, formed predatory bands, and lived by robbery.
Often the gibbets were deprived of their ghastly load to
satisfy the pangs of hunger; and the churchyards were
rifled for the same horrible purpose. Cannibalism was
frequently preceded by murder. 'Human beings, turned
by misery into wild beasts, rivalled the beasts in ferocity
and foulness. Covetousness, too, was rampant, and
nothing was secure from the spoiler. Even the abodes
of the dead were ransacked in the search for treasure,
and the mouldering bodies thrown out to the kites and
the wolves. Men gloried in their wickedness. They
chanted litanies of the devil, they sang songs in praise of
lust and torture, they raged with especial fury against
churches, priests, and pastors. In the remote country
districts religion died; and learning perished from the
Universities. As early as 1626 there were only two
students left at Heidelberg; and when the agony was
over the German language and literature bore traces of
deterioration for many a generation. The war gradually
attracted to itself whatever remained of life and vigour
in the land. Ardent spirits joined the armies; others